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SERMON 


I Joun, 1. 5.—This then is the message which we have heard o| 


him, and declare unto you, that God is light, and in him is no 
darkness at all. 


Light is the cause of kaowledge, and darkness is the cause of 
ignorance, Light gives us the knowledge of all visible objects.— 
And this knowledge is the most pleasant and the most certain.— 
Solomon says, *‘ ‘Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is 
for the eyes to behold the sun.”” What the sun gives us light to see 
with our own eyes, we always consider as sure, infallible knowledge 
Clear light excludes all donbt, respecting the things our eycs be- 
hold. But on the other hand, darkness is the cause of ignorance 
When we are deprived of all rays of light, we are plunged in 
darkness, and of consequence, in total ignorance in regard to all ob- 
jects discoverable by the eye. Now, the inspired writers, like all 
others, often put the cause for the effect. They often use the word 
light to signify knowledge, which is the effect of light; and dark- 
ness for ignorance, which is the effect of darkness. In this figura- 
tive sense, we are to understand light and darkness, in reference to 
God, When the Apostle says, ‘‘ that God is light, and in him is 
no darkness at all;”’ his meaning is, that in God there is knowledge, 
and in him there is no ignorance at all. That is, his knowledge is 
clear, full, and perfect, without the least defect, limitation, or ob- 
scurity., This declaration, he says, he was desired to make to 
christians, concerning God. And it is a consolation to all real 
saints, that God is possessed of all knowledge, in perfection. There 
are two kinds of knowledge, namely, speculative and practical.— 
Speculative knowledge belongs to the understanding, or the bare 
perception of things; but practical knowledge belongs to the heart 
as well as to the understanding, and comprizes the knowledge of 


acting as well as of perceiving Both these kinds of knowledge 
belong to God in the highest degree Hence the text warrants us 
to say, 

That God always knows what is best for him to do with his 
creatures. I shall, 


I. Show that God always has something to do with his creatures. 
II. Show that he always knows what is best for him to do with 
them. 
III. Show that he will always do what is best 
1. Tam to show, that God always has something to do with his 
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ereatures. We are obliged to conceive of God as a quiescent being, 
from eternity to the beginning of creation. Before he brought any 
thing into existence, we cannot conceive of his doing ary thing ad 
extra, or without himself. He existed alone, and had nothing to do 
but contemplate his own amiable and glorious perfections. But ev- 
er since he brought creatures into existence, he has had something 
to do; and he always will have something to do as long as creatures 
continue to exist. For though he has brought immense multitudes 
of creatures into existence; yet he never has brought, and never 
can bring, any creature into existence, in an independent state.— 
None of his creatures can live, or move, without living and moving 
in him. When he began to bring immortal creatures into existence, 
he began a work, which will never end. God has a work before 
him, and a great and eternal work. He must have something to 
do with his creatures, through every period of their existence; yea, 
he must have a great deal to do with them. He must continually 
exert his almighty power, to support and preserve their existence.— 
This must appear an astonishing work, if we only reflect a moment 
upon the vast number of his creatures in all parts of his extensive 
dominions. He now supports, and will forever support, without the 
least conceivable intermission, all the human race and all the inhab- 
itants of the invisible world. It is a great and lasting work, for 
God to exert his almighty power, in regard to every individual crea- 
ture, from the greatest to the least. But he has much more to do 
with his creatures, than barely to preserve them in existence. He 
has to move them from place to place, until they are fixed in their final 
condition. ‘They are now all in motion, from the highest angel to 
the smallest insect; and al] their motions are owing to his constant 
and powerful operation. There is another and more important 
thing, which God has to do with his intelligent creatures; and that 
is, to work in them both to will and to do, in all their internal exer- 
cises and external actions. They are not sufficient of themselves, 
to think any thing as of themselves, but their sufficiency is of God. 
The preparation of their heart and the answer of their tongue, is 
from the Lord. He reigns in the hearts of kings, and all other 
men. God has as much to do with every creature, as the potter has 
to do with the clay. He forms, and moves, and disposes of his ves- 
sels, just as he pleases. So God forms, upholds, moves, and dis- 
poses of all his creatures, just as seems good in his own sight. He 
has something to do with them, in every respect possible. They 
cannot be more dependant upon him, than they are; and he cannot 
do more with them than he does. He cannot operate more con- 
stantly, more powerfully, or more universally, than he does operate, 
in preserving their existence, direéting their movements, governing 
aj! their views, designs, intentions, words, and actions, and dispos- 
ing of them in every state and stage of their being. He carries 
all their interests for time and eternity in his hand, and is the prim- 
ary agent in all the good they enjoy, and in all the evil they suffer. 
But though he has so much to do with so many of his creatures, yet, 
iJ. He always knows what is best to do with them. “God is 
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light, and in him is no darkness at all.”” Though his creatures are 
often in darkness and ignorance, and know not. what is best for them 
to do; yet he is never in darkness or ignorance, but always knows 
what is best for him to do with them. This will appear from vari- 
ous considerations. 

I, God knows all things individually. He knows every particle 
of matter, and every combination of particles in every material 
world he has made. He knows every creature in heaven, in earth, 
in hell, and in every part of the created universe. He has a clear, 
distinct, and particular view of every existence out of himself, 
whether that existence be material, percipient, or rational. This is 
plainly implied in the text, ‘* that God is light, and in him is. no 
darkness at all.”’ If there were one single individual creature or 
object concealed from the eye of God, he would be in respect to 
that creature or object, in darkness and ignorance. The Apostle 
says, ‘‘ Known unto God are all his works from the begining of the 
world.” This supposes, that his knowledge is both particular and 
universal; or that all things Jie open and naked to his view. Our 
Savior asserts, that ‘the hairs of our head are all numbered, by 
God, and that a sparrow falls not to the ground without his knowing 
the creature and the event. But there is no occasion of citing any 
more passages of Scripture in proof of the knowledge which God 
has of every thing that exists. For this knowledge may be fairly 
inferred from the dependance of every thing upon the supporting 
hand of God. If God exerts his almighty power to support every 
individua] creature and object, then it necessarily follows, that ev- 
ery individuul creature and object comes.within the compass of his 
universal knowledge. God must necessarily, as the Creator and 
preserver of all things, have a clear, intuitive, and universal view 
of the whole circle of operation, and of every particular creature 
and object that exists. 

2. God knows all things constantly, as well as individually.— 
He is not only light, but the Father of lights, with whom there is 
no variableness or shadow of turning. All that he sees once, in- 
stinctively and individually, he constartly sees. He has no occa- 
sion of ever shutting or moving his omniscient eye. He never 
slunbers nor sleeps; he is never faint nor weary; he never turns bis 
eye from one object to another; but keeps it perpetually and with- 
out intermission, steadily fixed upon every and all. objects in the uni- 
verse. He sees all things at once, more clearly than his creatures 
can see one object at once; and he keeps his eyes more steadily 
fixed upon all objects, than his creatures can keep theirs fixed upon 
one object, one moment. “‘ He is liglit, and in hin there is no dark- 
ness atall.”? His clear and comprehensive view of each. and every 
object, is never diverted, obscured or interruy ted. There never has 
been a moment since creation began to this time; and never will be 
a moment henceforward to eternity, in which his view of each and 
every object will he less clear, distinct, and constant. In created 
beings, the knowledge of one thing often excludes the knowledge of 
another; but the knowledge of God is as constant, as it is clear and 
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extensive. In this respect, his knowledge is high, and above the 
reach of any of his creatures, who will never be ‘able to keep their 

attention constantly confined to any one particular object in the uni- 
verse. While they are attending or looking to one creature, being 
or object, they must cease attending or looking to another. "But to 
the Deity the whole universe is like a globe or a sea of glass, per- 
fectly transparent, and constantly present. He has just as clear 
and full a view of all objects, at one moment as another; not a 
single cloud ever comes over his mind, or the objects which he per- 
petually contemplates. His knowledge is as constant and immutable 
as his existence. Besides, 

3. God knows all things connectedly as well as individually and 
constantly. There is a connection which runs through all the works 
ef God. One part is connected with another, and all the parts with 
the great whole. If it were possible for any created being to know 
all things individually and constantly, still his knowledge would be 
very imperfect, if he were ignorant of the connection which all 
things have to one another, and to the great system to which they 
belong as component parts. But God is light, and in him is no 
such darkness as this. He constantly sees all parts of the uni- 
verse, in all their various and numerous relations and connections, 
and changes, and natural operations and influences. There is no 
individual creature or particle of matter, which stands detached 
from and unconnected with the whole material and intellectual uni- 
verse: And there is no other eye than the omniscient eye of God, 
that ever did or ever will have a clear, perfect, and constant view 
of all things, in all their relations and conections. But God has 
as clear, constant and perfect a view of the relations and connec- 
tions of all things, as he has of their individual existence. He 
Knows what every creature and object is fit for, and what particular 
use, purpose, or design it may be made to answer. He knows the 
use of every thing he has made, unspeakably better than the most 
ingenious artist knows the use of the instruments which he employs. 
in the practice of his art. This, which mankind call practical 
knowledge, the Deity possesses in absolute perfection. ‘The me- 
chanic, who is master of his art, knows not only every pin, and 
wheel, "and spring in his machinery, but its use, connection and re- 
lation, in respect to the whole machine. God knows what he made 
every angel for; what he made every man for, and what he made 
every other creature and object for; and he knows their fitness for 
the purposes of their creation. This is knowing infinitely more, 
than any or all created beings ever did or ever will know. But i 
must still add, 

4. God knows all things benevolently, as well as individually, 
constantly, and connectedly. This is essential to the highest de- 
gree of practical knowledge. We find that mankind are very often 
plunged in darkness, and know not what to do, because of the blind- 
ness of the heart. An evil heart never fails to blind and darken 
the acutest and strongest human understanding: This our Saviour 
taught when he said, “¢ The light of the body is the eye: if thine 
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eye be single, thy whole body shall be full of light. But if thine 
eye be evil, thy whole body shall be full of darkness.” And the 
apostle John, in the next chapter to the text conveys the same sen- 
timent: ‘ He that hateth his brother is in darkness, and walketh 
in darkness, ard knoweth not whither he goeth, because that dark- 
ness hath blinded his mind.”” But God is love, and in him ts no 
malevolence at all. He views all things with the most benevolent 
feelings, and therefore views them without the least partiality or 
moral darkness. His eye is single, his heart is pure benevolence, 
and his infinite understanding is not in the least darkened by the 
least blindness of the heart. Hence he not only knows all things 
individually, constantly and connectedly, but he also knows in all 
cases, what is best to be done. He has the most clear and perfect 
knowledge of what is right and best in practice, as well as in spec- 
ulation. Among the innumerable myriads of his creatures, he al- 
ways knows perfectly how to treat each individual, and how to dis- 
pose of each individual so as to answer the most wise, important, 
and benevolent purpose, taking the whole universe into view, through 
the interminable ages of eternity. The whole universe is constant- 
ly transparent to him; there is not a cteature or object involved in 
darkness; perfect light shines through the whole circle of creation, 
and he never is at the least loss how to act, or what to do, im re- 
gard to any individual, in any jrart of the universe. It is now nat- 
ural to conclude, 

111. That God will always do what is best with his creatures. 
And, 

1. Because he knows what is best to do with them. If he were 
in the least measure deficient in knowledge; if he did not see all 
things clearly, we could not justly expect that he would always do 
right, and that which is for the best, all things considered. But 
since he is able to take all things ito view at once, and to sce eve- 
ry part in its connection with the whole intellectual system, there is 
ground to believe, that he always will do what is absolutely the 
wisest and the best. Certainly we have more reason to believe 
ihis concerning God, who is perfect in knowledge, than we have to 
believe it concerning the wisest and best created being, whose views 
are bounded and imperfect. Real knowledge of what is best to be 
done is certainly necessary in order to any being’s doing what is 
really best. Hence the perfect light in which all things constantly 

appear to God, is a strong presumptive evidence, that he always 
does what is best to be done with every individual of his numerous 
creatures. 

2. God not only knows what it is always best to do with his 
creatures. but is always able to do what he sees to be best to be 
done. Created beings often fail of doing what appears to them to 
be best, for want of power. But God can do every thing There 
is none who can stay his hand; and there is nothing can impede er 
prevent, or even obstruct his operation. He is never weak, nor 
faint, nor weary. His power is equ sal to his knowledge, in poist of 
eonstancy and universa lity. Creatut ires often have less power to act 
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at one time than another; but we know that in God there is con- 
stant and everlasting strength. There is nothing too hard for the 
Lord. He is stronger than the strong man, or the mighty angel 
armed. His creatures have often singly and unitedly set themselves 
in opposition to him, and endeavored to counteract his operations; 
but who ever hardened himself against God, and prospered? In 
the course of nearly six thousand years, God has never found a dif- 
ficult case, or met with an insuperable obstacle, in doing what was 
best. He has always had his enemies in derision, and despised all 
their subtilty, enmity, and feeble efforts to obstruct bis universal and 
irresistible providence. He has always been able to wither the 
hand lifted up against him, and to subdue the heart, which wished 
to oppose or destroy him. ‘‘ There is no wisdom, nor understand- 
ing, nor counsel against the Lord.” He is able to make every 
creature and object in the universe subservient to his own wise and 
holy purposes. He defeated the malignant designs of Joseph’s 
brethren, and accomplished his own. He defeated the malignant 
designs of Pharaoh, and accomplished his own. He defeated the 
malignant designs of Judas, and accomplished his own. He has 
from time to time continually defeated the designs of Satan, and 
accomplished his own. And he is always able to surmount every 
obstacle that any of his creatures can throw in his way, and to do 
all his pleasure with them. And this is another presumptive evidence 
that he always will do what is best in regard to every one of his in- 
telligent and immortal creatures. Perfect knowledge and power 
are necessary prerequisites to the doing of what is best. This 
leads me to observe, 

3. That God’s goodness is equal to his knowledge and power.— 
He is good unto all, and his tender mercies are over all his works. 
God is love, and his love is impartial and universal, extending in 
due proportion to the lowest as well as to the highest of his creat- 
ures, and to every individual as well as to the whole family of heav- 
en and earth. He takes no pleasure in the pain or punishment of 
any of his friends or enemies. ‘‘As I live, saith the Lord God, I 
have no pleasure in the death of him that dieth.”” And the prophet 
declares, that ‘‘ he doth not afflict willingly, nor grieve the children 
of men.” The whole of God’s moral character and glory consists 
in goodness. So he declared to Moses, when he desired to see his 
glory. And it appears from the connection of our text, that when 
the apostle says, ‘*‘ That God is light, and in him is no darkness at 
all,”’ he has a principal reference to his perfect love or benevolence, 
which is perfectly free from moral darkness, or blindness of heart. 
Now, the perfect goodness of God, in connection with his perfect 
knowledge and power, eompletes the argument in favor of his al- 
ways doing what is best with all his creatures. It is morally im- 
possible, that God should ever neglect to do what is best, or do what 
is wrong, when he is both able and willing to do what is best. Un- 
limited knowledge, power and goodness in God, afford a plain de- 
monstration, that he will always do right, and even what is abso- 
lutely best, in his treatment of all moral beings: It is not even con- 
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ceivable, that a perfectly wise and powerful, and benevoleat Being 
should ever do any thing but what is best. Henee Abraham de- 
mands, ‘‘ Shall not the Jud: ge of all the earth do right?’ And Mo- 
ses declares, ‘‘ He is the rock; his work is perfect: for all his ways 
are judgment; a God of truth, ‘and without iniquity, just and right 
is he.” And David says, ‘‘ He is holy in all his ways, and right- 
eous in all his works.” His conduct is like his character, perfectly 
holy, just and good, 
HEADS OF IMPROVEMENT. 

1. If God always knows and does what is best, then he cannot 
do too much in respect to his creatures. Many are disposed to think 
and say, that God interposes too much in the concerns of mankind, 
in the dispensations of his providence. They choose to be left more 
to themselves, and be more independent of God. But why do they 
think and speak in this manner, if God d pes no more than he is oblig- 
ed to do; andif he always does what is best? 

$.- if God always knows and does what is best, then there is al- 
ways a good reason for all mankind to rejoice, that he governs and 
directs all things in the universe. ‘The concerns of the universe are 
infinitely important, and even the concerns of one human being are 
unspeakably interesting. 

3. If God always knows and does what is best, then it is highly 
criminal for any to murmur or complain of any of God’s dealings. 
He has the same good design in every part of his conduct, towards 
every one of his creatures. One has no more reason to complain, 
thananother. He treatse very one as we ll as possible. 

4. If God always knows and does what is best for his creatures, 
then it is never necessary that they should know what he intends to 
do with them, in order to know what they ought to do in respect to 
him. They ought to love, obey, submit, and serve him. 

5. If God always knows and does what is best, then the reason 
why awakened sinners strive with and oppose God, is, they are 
afraid he will do right. They wish him to do wrong. 

6. If God always knows and does what is best, then unreserved 
submission is a most reasonable thing. It is founded in the highest 

i ary to the highest happiness. 
7. If God always knows and does what is best, then there is no 
ground to despair of the salvation of any sinners—the greatest, 
most stupid, or most obstinate. 

&@. If God always knows and does what is best, then no sinners 
have ground to despair of themselves. God knows and regards their 
case—will do what is right. 

9. If God always knows and does what is best, then God’s con- 
duct towards the finally miserable, will not disturb, but promote the 
blessedness of saints and angels—It must, and it is said it will. 

10. This subject affords a plain rule of trial. 

This subject affords ground of hope and consolation to the 
righteous. This is the message from heaven—-God is light, &c. 

12. This subject affords matter of terror to sinners. God will 

have something to do with them—will call or leave—savejor destroy 


them SENEX 
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For the Hopkinsian Magazine. 
REVIVAL MEASURES—NO. 4, 


In my last number I premised a few facts which may serve as 
landmarks in this discussion of measures to promote revivals of re- 
ligion. It is now my design to contemplate the different tendency 
and effects of the two methods which in my first and second numbers 
I briefly described. 

Before contemplating this subject in the mere light of expediency, 

let us reflect that the course pursued by Dr. Credulus is plain diso- 
bedience to the divine commands. ‘The commission of every ambas- 
sador of Christ enjoins him to “‘ Preach the word, be instant in sea- 
son and out of season, reprove, rebuke aud exhort with all long suf- 
fering and doctrine. For the time will come when they will not en- 
dure sound doctrine, but after their own lusts shall they heap to 
themselves teachers, having itching ears, and they shall turn away 
their ears from the truth, and be turned unto fables. But watch 
thou in all things, endure afflictions, do the work of an evangelist, 
make full proof of thy ministry.”’ He is plainly told that “ all 
scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness, 
that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all 
good works.”” He is expressly commanded to ‘diminish not a 
word” from the divine testimony, and to be a faithful steward in dis- 
pensing the word of life, giving to every one a word in due season. 
To conceal or withhold any part of the divine counsel and testimony, 
because the time has come when men will not endure sound doctrine, 
is to obey man, and disobey God. But what can persons ultimately 
expect te gain by turning from God and his decrees, his commands 
and his glory. Did Saul gain any thing in the end, by refusing to 
fulfil all his commission against Amalech? Did Jonah gain in the 
end by trying to conceal the message of the Lord to the Ninevites? 
i unfaithful prophets gain ir the end, by being *‘ partial in the 
aw? 

The course adopted» by Dr. C. is grossly dishonest. It is not 
declaring ‘‘ the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 
It is far from an honest avowal of that scheme of divine truth, which 
he professes to believe. He keeps back some absolutely fundamen- 
tal points which distinguish this scheme from others. It is not only 
not a fair representation of genuine Calvinism, but indirectly a pos- 
itive misrepresentation of it. At least it will be generally so under- 
stood; for there is no medium between God’s decreeing and not de- 
creeing all things, causing and not causing all moral exercises, elect- 
ing and not electing a certain definite number from all eternity to be 
saved, and choosing and not choosing on the whole the salvation of 
all. It is stealing the credit of the popularity and success of the 
scheme of another religious denomination, under false colors. This 
gross dishonesty and hypocrisy has long been noticed by Methodists, 
Unitarians, and Infidels, who have widely and justly complained of 
and reproached such professed Calvinists; and there is no way to 
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remove this reproach, but to become “the noblest work of God.” 
Such persons would do well to study the golden maxim that ‘‘ hon- 
esty is the best policy.” Who can calculate the evils that result 
from such duplicity in religious teachers. It will directly promote 
religious fraud and deceit, and destroy moral principle. It will event- 
ually bring all religion into contempt, sever the chains of moral re- 
straint, and open the floodgates of religious dissipation. 

The course adopted py Dr. C. is greatly dishonorable to God. 
It is an open distrust of his wisdom and goodness. It implies that 
the means of grace which he has appointe ed are unwise and inexpe- 
dient. It gives a caricature of his designs and government. God 
is not unwilling to have his ultimate end, his decrees, and his agency 
made known, for they are the crown of his glory. ‘To conceal them 
from the eyes of men, or misrepresent them, is connteracting the 
great design of providence, in making all the world know that he is 
the Lord, and highly derogatory to his name. It is directly taking 


the part of his enemies, in their efforts to ‘‘ cause the Holy One of 


Israel to cease from before them.”’ 
The course adopted by Dr. C. will have a tendency to keep peo- 
ple in great ignorance respecting the divine pe rfections, and their 
own character; for it is only in the light of truth respecting God, 
that we can see light respecting our dependance, obligations and 
sinfulness. It sadly keeps from saints the means of sanctification, 
and from sinners the means of conviction and conversion. For no 
persons can be said to be truly convicted, until they are made to see 
and fee] their native enmity against God and the gospel, or purify 
their souls only “‘ in obeying the truth.” Ignorance is not the moth- 
er of devotion, but of delusion, moral death and final ruin. And this 
course is injurious just in proportion to the importance of the truths 
concealed. Danger does not result from divine knowledge, but from 
ignorance, There is no danger of too much enlightening the under- 
standing of sinners, for it is ignorance that leads them into delusion, 
self-conceit, and false hopes, and causes them to be blown about with 
every wind of doctrine , until they are ingulphed in moral ruin. The 
apostle says, “‘ and this I pray, that your love may abound yet more 
and more io knewledge and in all judgment.”? But such a course of 
superficial declamatory preaching will promote a frothy kind of re- 
ligion without intellect, and mere feeling without moral ‘discernment. 
It will throw theological inquiry and solid investigation entirely into 
the shade, and carry the church back to the dark ages of enthusi- 
asm, wild-fire and confusion. It will remove from the ministry or 
put entirely into the back ground, all those instructive, faithful, and 
useful ambassadors of C hrist, who have been the defence, the light, 
and the salvation of the church, and introduce into the pulpit a class 
of ignorant unprincipled novices, and vulgar declamatory enthusiasts 
who will disgrace the sacred desk, and bring all religion into con- 
tempt. It will drive classical and theological professors, who are 
friends of a thorough education, from their offices, and raise pedants 
to posts of honor, and stations of influence. 
But the most deceitful and deplorable evil that is ehargeable upon 
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this superficial scheme, is the fact that the truths and duties it pro- 
fesses to inculcate, are not exhibited in a true and discriminating 
light, nor urged by correct and unequivocal motives. Let a sinner 

for instance, be led to think that God is on the whole strongly dis- 
posed to save him, and intends to make him eternally happy; that 
he regards the salvation of sinners as a primary object, and is so in- 
finitely willing, so deeply engaged, and so strongly desirous all things 

considered to bring every person to repentance, as this scheme nat- 
urelly teaches, and unconditional submission to God would be noth- 
ing more than a willingness that God should save us just as he pleas- 
es. Let it be presumed that God would be glorified infinitely more 
in the salvation of all men, than of only a part, and that God wishes 
on the whole to have all come to him and have life, and sends his 
spirit to strive, his word to warn, and his ambassadors to entreat 
for the sole purpose of accomplishing this end, and repentance for 
sin against such a powerful friend, would be the spontaneous exercise 
ofevery awakened sinner. Love to such a view of God would nat- 
urally be just nie: kind of affection which Christ condemned when 
he said, *‘ If ye love them that love you, what thank have ye, for 
sinners love those who love them.’ A change of heart with this 
view of God, would only be to give up the world as our chief object, 

and embrace the happiness of the next. Total de ‘pravity would on- 
ly be that worldly selfishness which moral suasion and a change of 
circumstances would easily overcome. Natural ability ‘would be 
considered a power to act without the causing agency of God. The 
whole frame is all out of joint, for the want of some ‘of its essential 
parts.* 

Hence this course will be far from shutting up sinners to the true 
faith and spirit of the gospel. Indeed by leaving out of view the ul- 
timate design, universal decrees, agency and absolute sove reignty of 
God, and inculcating a peculiar view of the prayer of faith and the 
responsihility of christians which subverts the divine sovereignty; 
not to mention the encouragement given to unregenerate doings; sin- 
ners are absolutely /ed into ‘‘ another gospel.’’ But reasoning from 
the bible, the deceitfulness of the natural heart, and from stubborn 
facts, we know it is not only necessary to avoid giving erroneous in- 
struction to sinners, but to ‘shut them up to the true faith and disin- 


terested spirit of the gospel by full and discriminating exhibitions of 


*Nore.—The following extract from an installat‘on sermon by Mr. Aikin 
of Utica, is worthy of serious attention. ‘* Not to declare the whole counsel 
of God, is, | was about to say, not to declare any. A part is one thing, the 
whole is another. Take away a considerable pivot in a watch, and the re- 
mainder ceases to answer our purpose. ‘The system of God’s revealed will 
to man is one connected whole, the several parts of which are dependant on, 
and supported by each other. Besides, a partial exhibition of divine truth is, 
perhaps, more likely to deceive and destroy the soul, than open and gross 
error. We are more in danger of being misled by the twilight of the even- 
ing, than by the darkness of the night. In the former case, imagination mag- 
nifies objects indistinctly seen, or conceives of others that do not exist; in the 
latter, we have recourse to reason, and step with greater caution.”’ 


U. C. Ropository, 1822, p. 72 
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divine truth, in order to save their souls from death. From the cre~ 
dulity, heedlessness and unfaithfulness which many mistaken friends 
of revivals have lately manifested in the use of means, one might nat- 
urally infer that they either disbelieved that the carnal mind is en- 
mity against God and holiness, and deceitful above all things, or had 
entirely forgotten these scriptural and important,truths. Such per- 
sons would be wise to pause a id contemplate the solemn caution of 


Christ, to watch as well as pray A LAYMAN 
[To be continued 


ALL FOR THE BEST. 
(Concluded from page 93) 

But this is not all. ‘The perfections of God render it certain that 
every event which takes place is for the best God is infinite in 
knowledge, infinite in goodness, and infinite in power No one will 
deny that he has these perfections. He could not be God, if he 
were deficient in any of them. But, if he is infinite in knowledge, 
he knows what is for the best; if he is infinite in goodness, he choos- 
es that what is for the best should take place; and if he is infinite 
in power, nothing can prevent his bringing to pass whatever he choos- 
es should come to pass. It is certain, then, that whatever takes 
place is for the best. 

To state the argument more at large. God is infinite in knowl- 
edge. He looks through all space and all duration with. a single 
glance. He perceives all the consequences of things, and all the 


bearings of each event, before it takes place as well as after. If 


any event will mar the system, and render it less good on the whole, 
he knows it perfectly. Of all possible systems, he must have known 
from the beginning which was the best And if the present system 
is not the best, and if all its parts are not the best adapted to pro- 
mote the great end of the whole, and arranged in the best possible 
manner, it cannot be for the want of knowledge in God. He knew 
it as well before he created the world, as it ever can be known. 
God is also infinite in goodness. And this must prompt him to 
choose what is best. To say that God is infinitely good, and yet 
prefers a less good to a greater good, is a contradiction. When, 
therefore, he perceived among all possible systems, which was the 
best, he must have chosen it, in preference to all others. If he 
chooses that the greatest sum of good should be brought into exis- 
tence, he must choose that those events should take place which are 
best adapted to secure this great end. Hence, if the present sys- 
tem is not the best, it is not that which God prefers. He has seen 
that a different sy stem would be better, and set his heart upon it, 
and exerted himself to the utmost to carry it into effect, but has fail- 
ed in the attempt. He has done all he could to prevent the exis- 
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tence of such events as he saw to be not for the best, but has found 
himself unable !— 

But this cannot be: for God is infinite in power. He is the Al- 
mighty. None can stay his hand, or resist his will. If he sees 
that a certain system is the best, containing the greatest possible 
amount of good, he is able to carry it into complete effect. Every 
event which is on the whole for the be st, he is able to bring to pass. 
And every event which is not for the best, he is able to prevent. 
No event, then, comes into existence, but what is for the best. 

It may be, however, notwithstanding the certainty of this conclu- 
sion, that some will still doubt. They cannot see how certain events 
can be for the best; and so, they are ready to conclude they can- 
not be. But, what if we cannot see how? Could Joseph see how 
his going into Egypt asa slave, was to be for the best? Yet so it 
proved. Could Jacob see how the apparent loss of his children, was 
to be for the best, when he said, ‘‘all these things are against me?”’ 
Yet, time showed him his mistake. Could the Israelites see how 
it was for the best for them, in their flight from Egypt, to be hem- 
med in by the mountains, with the sea before the 2m, and their angry 
foes in the rear? Yet a short season unfolded the mystery, and 
turned their murmers and complaints into songs oftriumph. Is there 
no ground for trust in God? If we cannot see through his designs, 
if we cannot perceive the wisdom of his purposes, can we repose no 
confidence in his infinite perfection ? Is it reasonable for us to con- 
demn a whole system, when we have seen but a small part of it? 
Is it not presumption in us to array our ignorance against the per- 
fections of the Almighty; and because we cannot see the wisdom 
and goodness of his dispensations, to dare to tell him he might have 
done better than he has done? Let us humble ourselves, and be 
ashamed, if we have indulged so impious a thought. 

But, perhaps some may say, they are satislied with what God 
has done: T hey believe what he has done is for the best: But they 
think many events take place, in which he has no hand: And these 
are things which they think not for the best. What are these things? 
Are they the introduction of sin into the world, and the various sins 
which are committed? These are, in themselves, great evils; but 
before we conclude they are not for the best, let us consider them 
carefully. 

Take the introduction of sin into the world, in the fall of man. 
Was it for the best that man should fall? Is the answer, No? 
Why, then, did not God prevent it? Did not he know whether it 
would be for the best or not? Was he not acquainted with all the 
consequences which would flow from this event? Did he not know 
whether it would introduce more evil than good into the system? If 
he saw all tlie consequences, and knew it would be unspeakably bet- 
ter that they should not take place, why did he not prevent them? 
Had he no choice about it? To say that he knew it was not for 
the best, and yet had no choice whether it should take place, or 
not, is very highly to impeach his goodness. Did he choose to pre- 
vent it, then, but find himselfunable? Was man stronger than God? 
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Was Almighty power too weak to control a creature? This cannot 
be supposed. ‘To say this, is to say that God is not Almighty. 
The conclusion, then, is, that God did not prevent man from sin- 
ning, because he did not, on the whole, choose to prevent him. And 
he did not choose to prevent him, because it was not best in his 
view that he should be prevented; that is, it was, on the whole, for 
the best, in the view of Infinite Wisdom, that man should fall. 

But some have intimated, and others bave dared to say openly, 
that it was not for the best that man should fall; and that God 
knew it was not, and chose to prevent it, but could not, without de- 
stroying the freedom of man as a moral agcnt; and that this is the 
reason he did not prevent it. 

This is strange ground to take. Those who say this, say what 
they connat prove; and by saying it, they contradict themselves, 
change sides, and advocate the conclusion which they profess to 
oppose. They say what they cannot prove. It was possible for 
God to pre vent the fall of man without touebi 1ing bis moral agency. 
There is no error in the assumption, that God could have prevente od 
all sin in a moral system, if he h: ad seen it tobe best. It is absurd 
to suppose an all wise Being would give existence to creatures whose 
conduct he knew he could not control; and who would therefore be 
as likely to defeat as to accomplish the end fcr which he made them. 
And it is a dictate of common sense that the Most High God could 
have governed creatures entirely dependant on him, so as to make 


them obedient and keep them so. He could have kept them out of 


the reach of temptation. He could have “ put his spirit within them, 
and caused thein to walk in his statutes.”’ ‘* Not being sufficient of 
themselves to think any thing, as of themselves,’? he could have 
‘‘ worked in them to will and to do,” ins such a manner as to prevent 
the entrance of sin into the universe. ‘* Holding in his hand the 
hearts of all beings, he could have turned them whithersoever he 
would.”? The assumption, therefore, is not gratuitous, that God 
could have prevented all sin among moral agents. And the conclu- 
sion is undeniable, that he has not done it, because he saw it was 
not for the best that it should be done. Furthermore, those who say 
it was not for the best that man should fall, and that the reason why 
God did not prevent it, was, that he must thereby have destroyed 
the freedom of man asa moral agent, in so saying, contradict them- 
selves, change sides, and advocate the conclusion they profess to op- 
pose, For it isthe same asto say, it was better, in God’s view, 
that man should fall, than that his moral agency should be destroyed ; 
which is the same as to say, it was on the whgle for the best that 
man should fall. 

If we take any other event, the result will be the same. If it is 
not for the best, why is it not prevented? Not for the want of know- 
ledge in God; not for the want of goodness; not for the want of pow- 
er. The conclusion, therefore, is irresistible. The infinite know- 
ledge of God enables him to perceive what events are for the best; 
his infinite goodness prompts him to choose that those events should 
take place; and his infinite power enables him to bring them to pass. 
All events, therefore, which do take place, are for the best. 
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Several objections are made against this doctrine, all of which are 
easily answered, by a careful attention to what has been already 
said. It is objected, that if all things which take place are for the 
best, then sin must be a good thing, and the more of it the better. 

The answer is. it is not contended that every thing is good in its 
own nature, nor best in itself considered. Sin is evil in its own na- 
ture, and so is misery. But the sin and misery which exist, are 
made the means, in the Providence of God, of so much geod, that 
it is better on the whole that the evil should ‘exiet than that the good 
connected with it should fail. It was better that Judas should be- 
tray his Lord, than that there should be no redemption for a ruined 
world. And as to the other part of the objection, it should be ob- 
served, that the doctrine here advocated is, that the present system, 
just as it is, is the best possible system And to say, that, because 
the sin which takes place is for the best, it would be better to have 
more, is the same-as to say, that, because the present system is the 
best, a different system would be better, which is a contradiction. 

It is objected that, if every event is for the best, then some sin is 
for the best, and we ought not to oppose, but encourage it. The an- 
swer to this is, sin 1s wrong in itself, and we ought to oppose it be- 
cause it is wrong in itself, and leave it to God, who governs the 
world, to overrule it for good. But, it is asked, if some sin is for 
the best, why does God forbid it in his law? why does he not rather 
command it? This objection answers itself. Obedience to the divine 
commands is not sin. To say it is best there should be some sin, is 
the same as to say, it is best there should be some transgression of 
the divine law. And it does not follow, as the objection supposes, 
that because the present system is the best, a different system would 
be better. 

It is objected, that, if whatever takes place is for the best, then 
the sin which is committed tends to advance the great end God has 
in view, and ought not to be punished, but rewarded. ‘The answer 
to this is, ans utility does not constitute virtue. Good and ill de- 
sert depend, not upon what men accomplish, but upon what they in- 
tend. Joseph’s brethren intended evil, while they were the means 
of accomplishing good. They felt gu ilty , and were self-condemned, 
though they were assured by him that “‘ God meant it unto good. ” 
It is so in all cases. The design of the wicked is always an imr 
proper design; and they deserve to be punished for their improper 
design. And when the y receive that punishment, it will accord with 
the dictates of their own consciences, the good which God bas in- 
tended and accomplished by them notwithstanding. 

It is objected, that, if every event is for the best, there is no 
ground for the exercise of repentance. It is asked, ‘‘ What benev- 
olent being can ingenuously regret that by sin he bas put it in the 
power of God to produce greater good than he could otherwise pro- 
duce? Ought it not rather to be matter of grateful praise, that he 
bas furnished the necessary means of the greatest possible amount of 
good?”? The answer to this objection is, that it is founded on an 
estire mistake of the nature of true repentance, and confounds it 
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with the repentance of Judas, with the sorrow of the world which 
worketh death. Judas, doubtless, wished on the whole that he had 
not betrayed his Lord; and this repentance led him to destroy him- 
self. So, doubtless, will every sinner feel, when he receives s the due 
reward of his deeds. But true repentance is radically different. The 
vile nature of sin, is its proper objeet; and not its consequences, as 
the objection plainly sappeses. The true penitent loathes and ab- 
hors himself for the wicked design with which he is conscious of hav- 
ing acted, while he feels bound to love and praise God for the good 
which He has brought to pass by that means. ‘Those who partici- 
pated in the death of Christ, might, some of them, have been brought 
to repentance. It was not necessary that they should wish Christ 
had not been put to death, and so that no door of mercy had been 
opened. Yet, they could repent of their sin in what they had done 
to accomplish it. They could loathe and abhor themselves for their 
bad design in what they had done, while they could love and praise 
God for his good design in thus providing a way of salvation. 

[t appears, then, that there is no valid objection to the doctrine 
which has been supported. ‘The infinite knowledge of God enables 
him to perceive what is for the best, his infinite goodness prompts 
him to choose it, and his infinite power enables him to bring it to 
pass; and every event which takes place is for the best. 

There is only room to make a remark or two. If every event 
which takes place is for the best, then God has decreed whatsoever 
comes topass. ‘The principal objections to the doctrine of decrees 
are, that the decrees are thought to be inconsistent with the free 


agency of creatures, and to teach that God wills the existence of 


what had better be kept out of existence. But, both these objections 
are unfounded. ‘The true doctrine of decrees is, that God, for the 
wisest and best reasons, chooses that men should freely will and do, 
just that which they will and do. Every event which takes place is 
for the best; and God chooses that every event should take place, 
just as it does, because it is wisest and best. This doctrine, and 
this only, is consistent with the perfect blessedness of God, who 
could not be happy if his wise and benevolent designs were counter- 
acted; and with the pe rfect blessednéss of the saints in heaven, 
whose happiness would be equally destroyed if they should find oe 
what was wisest and best had not been brought to pass. And i 
view of it, every benevolent being may rejoice now, under all the 
evils he sees, and all those which are in prospect; and may answer 
every desponding doubt, and every unbelieving fear, with the words 
of the apostle, ‘‘ we know that all things work together for good to 
them that love God.”’ 


Infidels.—Many turn unbelievers in their own defence. They 
must condemn religion, or religion will condemn them. 
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